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ТНЕ SETUPATIS OF RAMNAD. 
BY T. R. RANGASWAMI AYYANGAR. 


RaMa, the mythical hero of the Ramayana, is said to 
have founded the kingdom of Ramnad on his return 

from Lankha and appointed a king there (from among his 
faithful followers), having conferred upon him the proud 
title of ** Setupati," meaning * the guardian or Lord of the 
Causeway." "Tradition apart, history has it that this race 
of Marava kings played an important part in the history 
of this part of India during the middle ages, and, like the 
powerful Dukes of Burgundy, who once made and un- 
made the throne of France, the Setupatis, though nomi- 
nally the feudatories of the Pandyas of Madura, were 
the undisputed masters of a great part of the Coromandel 
Coast. As their name implies, they enjoyed from time 
immemorial the unique privilege of being styled the 
* Lords of Rama’s Causeway " and of receiving homage 
from pilgrims of all castes and creeds, who looked upon 
a pilgrimage to Setu at the confluence of the two seas 
near Dhanushkodi as an act of great religious importance. 
The origin of this race of kings in South India has 
been a subject of some controversy among students of 
Indian History, who have paid some attention to the 
investigation of this part of their research work. The 
object of this paper is to remove certain misconceptions 
and exaggerations which scholars of two schools of thought 
have conceived of the origin of this historic family. One 
school is represented by the writer or writers of The 
Chronicles of the Marava Country published in the Calcutta 
Review, No. СХХХШ, Art. 1, and the other school is 
represented by J. H. Nelson, Wilson and Sewell—three 
eminent scholars who laboured in the field of unravelling 
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"the mysteries of South Indian History. The fo owing 
"extract from the Calcutta Review adoptsan extreme view 
“regarding the origin of this family :—“ The failure of all 
positive evidence about the reign of any Marava pre- 
ceding the marvellous youth (Sadaikka Tevan Udayan), 
the first Setupati, the absence of any inscription on 
buildings to attest it, the very awkwardness of his 
introduction into history are all points selected to justify 
complete rejection of the presumption that the principality 
of Ramnad had been in existence for many centuries 
before Sadaikka Tevan Udayan was Setupati.” 

. In direct opposition to this theory J. Н. Nelson, 
I.C.S., in his Manual of the Madura District, writes as 


follows :— 

Та gives But the question naturally arises, how ancient 
and important was the territory which he thus gained? 
Professor Wilson has given in his catalogue (see Vol. I, 
page 195) ап abstract of a manuscript in the Mackenzie 
collection, from which it appears that the author of it 
understood the Maravas to be a tribe which had been 
originally transplanted from Ceylon, and of which certuin 
members had been appointed Setupatis or custodians of 
the Isthmus of Rameswaram, by Rama the hero. They 
were long subject to the Pandyas, but in the course of 
time became sufficiently powerful to shake off their yoke ; 
and at last made their masters their servants ; and they 
remained lords paramount of the Pandyan Kingdom for no 
less than eleven generations ; and during three reigns ruled 
over the whole of the South India. Finally they were 
driven back to the south of the river Cauvery by the 
Kurumba prince of Alagapuri, and Madura and Tanjore 
were taken from them by the officers of the Vijayanaga 
Rayar. Then again, the appointment of Setupatis by 
Rama is expressly mentioned in Ponnusami  Tevar's 
Memorandum referred to above. And from the Carnatic 
history it clearly appears that there was already a 
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Setupati in the time of Muthukrishnappa. So too in the^ 
chronicle of the acts of the Setupatis translated by 
Mr. Taylor, at the end of his work, it is stated that 
‘in the early times when the Chakravartis flourished, 
seven persons from among the inhabitants of this 
Ramnad Peninsular coast were appointed in order to 
be its guardians. When thus through a long and remote 
traditionary period they had continued for many genera- 
tions to guard it, one among the seven persons, the 
son of. Shethunga Tevan, who was named Sadaikka 
Tevan Udayan Setupati . -  . being the chief of 
the seven, received authority to rule this kingdom, and 
etc." Lastly, it appears from a paper read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society by Mr. Prialux in the month of 
November 1860, and published in Volume XVIII, part II 
of R.A.S. Journal, that the writer, looking to Ше fact that 
according to the Mahavansi, the last of the Tamil three 
invasions of Ceylon, which took place in the third and 
second centuries before Christ, was under the leadership of 
seven Chieftains and looking to the fact of the silence of 
the Pandya Chronicle with regard to Pandya dealings with 
Ceylon, thinks it probable that these invasions were led 
by mere adventurers and not by the Generals of the Pandya 
kings. Supposing this ingenious suggestion to be one of 
truth, it would seem to be very probable that these seven 
adventurers, who are described in the Rajavali more 
than once as coming from Sholarata (Chola country) were 
the seven chiefs whose existence is recorded in the chronicle 
translated in Mr. Taylor's work, and had pushed their con- 
quests north of their modern boundaries. Апа the 
probability is greatly increased by the circumstance that 
Sir Emerson Tennent states (so says the paper) that the 
Tamils who invaded Ceylon were ruled by a dynasty of 
Rajahs who held their court at Nalloor, coupled with the 
fact that Ponnusami Tevar's Memorandum expressly states 
that, at one time, the Setupatis made Virava Nallur (one 
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of the many towns in South India called Nallur) their 
capital. This Virava Nallur is situated near Ramnad and 
the sea coast, апа there can be no ground for supposing 
that Pandya kings ever made it their capital. 

At last he had become so powerful that the Governor 
was pleased or perhaps compelled to make over to him a 
large slice of the country between Madura and the sea, 
and confer on him the title of Setupati. Моге than 
this, the Udayan was actually anointed in Madura with 
holy water from the Ganges, and made king of the 
country granted to him: and afterwards went home to 
his capital, and lived in great state: though he by no 
means gave himself up to luxury." 

Evidently Mr. Nelson has for his authority the 
following extracts from the Oriental Historical Manus- 
cripts in the Tamil Language, translated with annotations 
by William Taylor, Missionary, Volume II, Madras, 
1835, Appendix G, page 49 :— 

“Та the MS. No. 4 (cata. p. 195) is an account 
of the Marava princeand a statement that the Setupatis or 
Rulers at Rameswaram had conquered their masters at 
Madura reducing these to the state of feudatories for 
three reigns ; the same having occurred antecedent to the 
Vijayanagaram ascendency. Subsequently we have ас- 
counts in the Carnataka dynasty of the Setupatis of con- 
siderable distinctness. Antecedently the only intimation 
on the subject that we can derive is from the Statapurana 
(Vol. I, p. 77) in the thirtieth Tiruvilayadal, where the 
Seturayan is, no doubt, the chief of the district named 
after the Setu or Isthmus of Rameswaram (for such it once 
was, though now an island by the gradual rise of the sea).”’ 


Carnataka Dynasty. 


«ln the manuscript of the Mackenzie collection 
entitled Pandyal Mandala Rajakal . some mention of the 
Marava country occurs; of which Mr. Wilson gives.the 
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following abstract: “ Тһе work contains also some 
account of the people of Marava who, it is said, were 
originally a colony of fishermen from Ceylon settled at 
Rameswaram and on the opposite coast by Rama to 
guard the temple. They were made slaves by the new 
colonists and long continued to be subject to the Pandyan 
princes ; at length becoming numerous, they rose against 
their masters and established themselves under their own 
princes, the Setupatis or lords of the straits ; the Chandra 
or Sender Bandi apparently of Marco Polo. For eleven 
generations, ве Setupatis were lords paramount even 
over Madura and the Pandya princes were reduced to 
the condition of feudatories until the whole of the kingdom 
fell under the Marava power for thrce reigns ; when they 
were driven to the south of the Kaveri again by the 
Kurumba prince of Alagapuri ; and finally Madura and 
Tanjore were taken from them by the officers of the 
Vijayanagar kings." 

Mr. Wilson's views have received additional corro- 
boration from Mr. Robert Sewell's sketch of the dynasties 
of the Southern India. Referring to the Setupatis of 
Ramnad he writes :— 

“ The Setupatis claim to belong to the ancient Marava 
race and to have been rulers of the whole of the south of 
India before the immigration of the Kurumbas, by 
whom the Maravars were defeated and driven back to 
the extreme south. Their chiefs lost all semblance of 
power till the descendant of the old ruling family was, 
in the seventeenth century, reinstated in а portion of his 
ancient patrimony by Muthu Krishnappa, the Nayakka 
of Madura, and installed at Ramnad. Mr. Nelson 
(Madura country, pp. 110-115) discusses the former history 
of the Setupatis, and his remarks should be studied. He 
concludes that there were certainly lords of Ramnad from a 
very remote period, and that the Setupati created by 
Muthu Krishnappa was probably grandson of the last 
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Setupati, who had been murdered Бу“ One of the last 
of the Pandyas, who preceded Viswanatha Nayakan.' 
I have Dr. Burgess’ .authority for the statement that 
there was an Udayaa Setupati, who in S.S. 1411 (A. D. 
1489-90) made additions to the temple; and a Tirumala 
Setupati who in S.S. 1422 (A. D. 1500-1) built part of the 
second Prakara and had a son named Ragunatha-Tirumala 
who was alive in S.S. 1461 (A. D. 1539-40). The Setu- 
patis had a coinage of their own. It is observed that at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century there was no 
Setupati in existence. The cultivation had' become very 
limited. Thick jungles had sprung up in every direction. 
The roads were infested with gangs of robbers. Every 
village was under a petty ruler, who acted with free 
independence and oppressed and harassed the pilgrims 
who resorted to Rameswaram. Muthu Krishnappa, the 
then ruler of Madura, was earnestly exhorted by the 
pilgrims to appoint aruler, whose authority could conduce 
to their safe travel, to and from Rameswaram. Further 
there was also the cessation of revenue collection from 
these petty chiefs to be attended to. Muthu Krishnappa, 
therefore, thought it expedient to re-establish the ancient 
Marava dynasty of the Setupatis or the guardians of 
Rameswaram. Accordingly he had Sadaikka Tevar, a 
descendant of the ancient Setupati, crowned at Bogalur, 
a village ten miles to the west of Ramnad, in the year 
1604. He was further created chief of the seventy 
Poligars. It is from this period that we have got some 
authentic history of the Setupatis." 

Confirmation of Mr. Sewell’s view is found in such 
stray extracts as the following :— 

1 Memoir of Катпай Zemindari, Volume IV, page 
149: “ Катпай anciently conducted under a despotic 
Government of the reigning Rajahs called ' Saidoo 
Buddee, the great Maravar. The authority is now 
vesied in Shivagami Natchiar, hereditary Ranee.” 
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2. Maclean's report, Madras Manual of the Adminis- 
tration, Vol. I. ** Tbe chief or Setupati of Ramnad in the 
Madura District, was in ancient times a*person of much 
пое. The founder of the ancient Marava dynasty of 
Setupatis or guardians of the Isthmus and the sacred 
temple of Rameswaram, was supposed to be appointed by 
Rama himself." 

3. Letter from, Father Martin, Missionary of the 
Society of Jesus, to Father De Velette, of the same 
Society—Marava country in Madura, 8th November 
1709, page 106. 

“ This country is Marava, a kingdom tributary to 
that of Madura. The prince who rules over it is, how- 
ever, only a tributary in name ; for he has troops capable 
of withstanding those of the king of Madura, if the latter 
should think of enforcing his right by an appeal to arms. 
He rules with absolute power and holds under his sway 
several other princes whom he deprives of their territories 
when he likes.” 


4. The Imperial Gazetteer, Madras II, page 234. 


'Ramnad Estate:—'' The chiefs of Катпай appear 
to have undoubtedly borne the title as far back as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and in .the early 
years of the seventeenth century it was formally 
conferred by one of the Nayak Kings of Madura оп the 
head of the Marvans, from whom the present owners 
of the estate are descended." 

5. Pharoes' Gazetteer of Southern India, pages 392- 
396. ** According to the legend, Rama after founding 
the temple at Rameswaram consigned the hereditary 
charge of it, and the superintendence of the pilgrimage 
to the chief of a tribe of Maravars belonging to the 
'village of Pogalur. During an uncertain but protracted 
interval, the supposed descendants of this chief continued 
dependanfs and servants of {һе Pandya Monarchy. A 
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few years after the irruption of Mujahid Shah or about 
1380, the chief of Ramnad threw off his dependance on 
Madura and his successors extended their authority to the 
neighbouring provinces. І 

It is supposed by тапу that the Maravars (i.e., the 
people of Ramnad and Shevaganga) are the aborigines 
of the part of the Carnatic. Even to this day their 
features are different from those of their neighbours and 
are such as to give some probable ground for the сопуипс- 
ture that the legend above narrated of the co-operation 
of the Monkey tribe and their king Hanumaa in the con- 
quest of Ceylon, originated in aid really afforded in that 
enterprise to the Brahminicał invaders by this people. 
The Maravars profess to worship Siva, but in the course 
of centuries their religious ceremonies have been much 
infuenced by the Brahmans. With regard to their wed- 
ding ceremonies and re-marriage of widows, there is a 
wide departure from the universal Hindu custom. 

In the reign of Muthu Krishnappa Naick of Madura 
the chief of Ramnad, Woodia Sadekey or Sadaica Tevar, 
having conveyed in safety the King's Guru (or priest) to 
Rameswaram received from the Sovereign the title of 
Sethu-pati or * Lord of the causeway,' and had his inde- 
pendence acknowledged to a great extent. This was 
about 1590 A. D. The power of the Maravar rulers first 
assumed a consistent form at the period here described. 
They were not, however, entirely independent, as, 
although authorized to extend their authority over their 
refractory and predatory neighbours, they were required 
to pay tribute to the Madura Government. "They were 
especially enjoined to give protection to the pilgrims to 
Rameswaram against the Cullers and Maravars, who had 
been accustomed to plunder and harass these devotees 
on their passage, so as almost to have deterred the people 
of other parts of India from undertaking so perilous a 
journey." 
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6. Of the copies of copper plate grants made by the 
former rulers retained in the Samasthanam on palm 
leaves, there is one which purports to be a copy of a 
copper plate embodying the grant of Maruthangulam 
village to ohe Mangai Perumal Kurukal in S. 1248 (A. D. 
1325-26) for the daily worship of Alagiavinayagar. The 
grant is made by one Vennarasu Konda Tevar Avergal, 
and many of the titles found in later plates are also men- 
tioned in the present plate—one of the titles mentioned 
therein refers to the supremacy of the Setupatis over 
Ceylon. 

7. ‘* The Deputy Secretary to Government at 
Colombo in his letter to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Fort Saint George, dated 7th November 
1829, relating to the claims of the Pagodas of Dherba- 
sayanam, etc., to the privilege of fishing certain boats at 
the pearl fishery at Colombo, refers among others to a 
copper plate grant made by Raghunatha Setupati, the 
translation of which was recorded by His Excellency the 
Governor North, when recognising the claims of the 
seven Pagodas in 1799. The substance of it as given 
in the Deputy Secretary’s letter 15--“ Dherbasaya- 
nam or  Tiruppullani—on the 25th day of Panguni 
of the Hindu year Bagudanya, answering tothe fifth day 
of April A. D. 1607 (the date seems to be wrong) Hiranya 
Gharbliayaji Ragunatha Setupati Katta Tevar Sovereign 
prince round Ramnad, styled conqueror of Ceylon and 
Jaffna, doth dedicate one boat with five stones in the pearl 
fishery of Manaar as Inam (gift) for charitable act." 

8. Historical sketches of ancient Deccan, volume I, 
by К. V. S. Ayyar—Pandy kings of the 7th century 
A. D.— page 125. “ The reputed author of the commen- 
tary on Irayanar Agapporal and four other poets, viz., 
Madurai, Marudan, Папасагаг, Karikannanar of Kaviri- 
pumpattinam, Mulangilar of Avur and Vadavannakan, 
Periasathan have written five pieces in the collection of 
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Purananuru in praise of a certain Maran. He is probabły 
identical with Arikesari Maravarman, the victor of 
Nelveli Nackirar, writing about him in Puram, says that 
he is the most renowned of the three kings of the south; 
that, though he was powerful on account of his large 
arms of elephants, horses, chariots and Marava soldiers, 
yet he was justly known for his heroism, calmness and 
liberality." 

9, Тһеѕате (раве 150 to 160) — Invasion of Lunkha- 
pura Dandanatha of Ceylon, General of Parakramabahu, 
King of Ceylon about the year 1173 A. D. “ Koluvura 
and Maruthupa were taken and the army of Marava 
soldiers of the countries of Kangundya and Kolura was 
subdued. Lunkhapura then marched against the territory 
of Viraganga, laid waste Kunappanallur and other villages 
and brought under subjection Malavarayar. Оп his re- 
turn to Parakramapura he fought with Alavemda and slew 
him at Vadali." | 

10. In corroboration of this invasion and conquest 
there is still an inscription at Dambala in Ceylon, which 
states that Parakramabahu, King of Ceylon (1155 to 1188) 
built a temple at Rameswaram called Nisankeswarar Tem- 
ple. The name of the Pandya king is given as Kulasekara 
(vide page 274 of Mr. Robert Sewell’s Archeological 
survey of Southern lndia, volume II). 

Thus it is seen that there is a mass of evidence in 
support of the second theory that the Setupati dynasty has 
had an ancient origin and that Sadaikka Udayan Setupati, 
who was formally proclaimed Setupati in 1604 by Muthu 
Krishnappa Nayakka of Madura, was certainly not the 
first of the Setupati rulers of Rameswaram and its neigh- 
bourhood. As observed by the advocates of the first 
theory, there is nothing awkward in the abrupt introduction 
of this Sadaikka Udayan Setupati in history. Оп the 
other hand, the enthronement of a boy of 12 years of age 
(tradition affirms that Sadaikka Tevar was a boy of 12 years 
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at the time of his coronation) the willing obedience 
ungrudgingly yielded to him by other Marava chieftains 
within his jurisdiction, who would by "nature brook no 
external control especially by a boy, and the additional 
honour cohferred upon him by the Madura ruler as the 
head of the 72 Poligars under his control—all these and 
a host of other evidences already mentioned, unmistake- 
ably point to only one conclusion that this family 
bas a claim to trace its origin from almost prehistoric 
times aud that the political act of Muthu Krishnappa 
Nayakkan has only brought about the revival of tha 
power and prestige of the early Setupatis who, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, seem to have sunk to insigni- 
ficanee and loss of sovereignty. While unreservedly 
admitting the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Sewell (whose views seem to be largely based upon 
the account given of this family in the manuscripts of the 
Mackenzie collection) regarding the ancientness of this 
family and their claim to the title of Setupati (or more 
appropriately Setu Kavalan), we have yet to take excep- 
tion to a few statements made by them,' in the absence of 
reliable historical testimony to warrant the statement that 
the Setupati Rajahs were once the masters of almost the 
whole of South India, that they were defeated and driven 
south of the Cauvery by the Kurumbas of Alagapuri and 
that subsequently Tanjore and Madura were taken away 
from their possession by the Nayakka Generals of the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns. The fact that they had con- 
siderable influence in the court at Tanjore or Madura 
may be easily conceded, because even later history often 
makes mention of the fact of their help being solicited 
either by one or the other or both of these rulers against 
each other or against a common enemy who threatened 
to usurp their thrones. 

Modern researches made in the field of South Indian 
history by eminent, scholars and archeologists have 
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brought to light certain facts of history which almost 
contradict the “statements made by these two eminent 
scholars. The laśt of the Chola Kings of Tanjore, by name 
Virasekhara Cholan, is said to have led an expedition in 
the south against Chandrasekhara-Pandyan of Madura, 
defeated and dispossessed him of his thronc. 

The exiled Pandyan became a fugitive at the court 
of Vijayanagar, which was just then rising to importance. 
The Rayar of Vijayanagar took up the cause of the 
Pandyan -King and sent a large army under his General 
Nagama Nayakkan to deprive the Chola King of his 
usurped territory and place Chandrasekhara on the throne 
of his ancestors. Virasekhara Chola was defeated and 
slain by Nagama Nayakkan, who made one Sevvappa 
Nayakkan, the husband of a sister of the Rayar's Queen, 
as Viceroy of Tanjore and proceeded to the south. “ But 
then he suddenly threw off his allegiance and declining to 
help the Pandya assumed Ше position of an independent 
ruler. The Vijayanagar Emperor was furious at his 
defection, summoned a council, laid the matter before his 
most faithful officers and cried out to the assemblage, 
‘Where amongst you all is he who will bring me that 
rebel’s head? To the astonishment of every one present 
Nagama’s own son, Viswanatha, volunteered to do so, and 
after some natural hesitation the King despatched him with 
a large force against the rebel. Viswanatha defeated his 
father ша pitched battle, placed him in confinement, and at 
length procured for him the unconditional pardon which 
had doubtless been from the first the object of his action.” 
Viswanatha obeyed the orders of the Vijayanagar King 
зо far as nominally to place the Pandya ‘on the throne, 
but practically he became the ruler and the Pandyas dis- 
appeared in effect thenceforth from history. Tanjore too 
became virtudlly a principality under the suzerainty of 
Vijayanagar, and, after being ruled by a succession of four 
Nayakar rulers, passed into the hands of the Msharatta 
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General who had ostensibly соте at first under the orders 
of the Sultan of Bijapur to place the unfortdnate Sengamala- 
dass on the throne of his saintly grand-father Vijayara- . 
ghava Nayakkah, who died fighting against the bastard ' 
Alagiri Nayakkan of Trichinopoly. In all these wars the 
Maravas of Ramnad did play a prominent part, and yet in 
the absence of any other recorded evidence we are not at 
liberty to admit the statement made in the chronicles of 
the Carnataka dynasties that atone time they were 
masters of the whole of South India, till they were driven 
south by the Kurumbas of Alagapuri, which seems to be 
almost a historical myth. 

On the other hand, a close investigation of the Tamil 
literature of the period has brought to light certain facts 
which seem to be of greater historical value. 

'The Maravans, as their name implies, are a race of 
sturdy and warlike people well skilled in the use of the 
bow and the arrow, the spear and the sword and especi- 
ally a short of Boomerang. They may be looked 
upon as belonging to the other Tamil virile clans 
of РаПапз, Paravas, Agambadians, etc., and they were, in 
all probability, the Dravidian aborigines of this part of 
the Peninsula. 

They are essentially Siva worshippers, are devoted 
to the popular Tamilian Deity Muruga, and never forget 
the worship of Durga, their favourite goddess, to whom 
they believe they owe their warlike spirit. Though the 
early Setupatis were themselves Maravars of an orthodox 
type, yet occasionally they showed an inclination to other 
religions such as Jainism, Vaishnavanism, etc. The 
absence of many inscriptions in temples of gifts made by 
the Setupatis before the revival of the kingdom 
in 1604, is accounted for by some by the fact of a 
few Setupatis being of Jain persuasion like their over- 
lords at Madura. Some three or four were decidedly 
Vaishnavites, owing , perhaps to the influence of the 
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Vijayanagar Kings or their Viceroys, who were essen- 
tially Vaishnavites in their faith. Such departures 
: might be due to' political causes, and on the whole the 
Setupatis have always been ardent “worshippers of 
Ramanatha at Ramaswaram. Since the time of Kilavan 
Setupati, the greatest of the Setupatis, their titular deity 
seems to have been Raja Rajeswari Amman, who has a 
shrine dedicated to her within the precincts of their palace 
itself. The Maravas of old were essentially a military 
people, who looked upon all peaceful arts with contempt 
and delighted in rendering faithful service to those to 
whom they owed allegiance at the time. They were a 
truthful race and guarded the honour of their women with 
great zeal. They would rather suffer total annihilation 
than yield their women as prisoners of war, or as ransom 
to the victor. To show their keen sensitiveness to honour, 
they used to have a tuft of hair of the Kavari deer in 
their parasols. They were divided into clans—one called 
the Vetchi (Ixora Coccinaia) and the other called 
the Karanthai (Ocimum  Basiticum) after the name 
of the garlands of the particular flowers they wore 
on state occasions. The doings of these two clans of 
Maravars are fully described by a Sera poet Iyanarithanar. 
The Vetchi Maravars were a set of Maravars who gener- 
ally waylaid and plundered travellers and pilgrims. They 
even sacked villages and carried away cattle. They used 
to take service under some kings for some stipulated 
reward, and after the term of engagement was over they 
used to return to their wild lawless life. They even used to 
take up private service and would recoverthe lost cow of a 
poor widow for a peg of toddy. The Karandai Maravars, 
on the other hand, were a more refined class of people, 
who always enlisted themselves as regular soldiers iu the 
armies of the three great Tamil Kings—the Cholas, the 
Cheras and the Pandyas of South India. . In fact, the word 
“ Marava ” seems to have been a title like any other South 
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Indian title as Udayar,-Naick, Rayan, ete., and seems to 
have been originally conferred upon captains of a certain 
rank in the army. Naturally, therefore, the Karandai 
Maravars came to be classed under three heads—Chera 
Maravars, Chola Maravars and Pandya Maravars, ac- 
cording to the clan or dynasty of Kings under whom 
they served. Their service was always appreciated and 
their kings showed them great favour. Occasionally they 
proved turbulent subjects and could be kept under 
control only with great difficulty. The Setupatis belong 
to the Chola Karandai class of Maravars. "They are also 
known as Sembinattu Maravars. Originally they lived 
in the east and south-east of Tanjore. They rose 
and fell in power according to the fortunes of the 
Chola kings under whom they served. Their proximity 
to the sea made them excellent seamen, and the 
Cholas owed all their maritime activities to these 
Maravars, who served in their navy. Their chief seaport 
was Tondi, which was of great strategic importance on 
account of its nearness to Ceylon and „the command и 
enjoyed over Palk strait. А great manv Maravars 
took to a seafaring lifc and there are branches of these 
Maravars now known as Marakaya Kilai, Kadarpatchi 
and Atrupatchi. Their war boats were known as 
Parimukha Ambi, Karimukha Ambi and' Aarimukha 
Ambi after their respective figure heads of the animals 
placed on their prow—the horse, the elephant and 
the lion. They protected foreign commerce and put down 
piracy. They could often invade the north of Ceylon 
and indulge in their warlike propensities. It is from this 
.Marava tribe that Rama chose Ше guardians of his 
causeway, and ever since they have made it their sacred 
duty to protect pilgrims to and from Rameswaram. They 
' had the entire command of the Isthmus of Pamban and 
„the Gulf of Manaar, and their devotion to their Chola 
masters ‘secured them the sole privilege of the pearl 
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NECI 





a dione. this созы. “Phere. was a fresh „migration 
©сөЁ Chola Mafavars into the Рапйуа territory at the time 
* et. "Raja ‘Rajendra. Chola, who conquered the Pandya 
on kipgdogi and | ‘established: the race of Chola Pandyas on 
the throne of: Maduta. ‘In course of time the Maravars 
Uinereaséd iü. pewer. and military fame. Тпеу had to take 
(C partin' the constant wars that broke out between these 
с rival kingdoms, till both of them fell easy preys to the all- 
^ "conquering invaders from the north. The Marava vassals 
; were not slow to profit by the ruin of their masters, 
till at last they were able to shake ой their vassalage 
and make themselves the independent sovereigns of a 
large tract of land lying along the Coromandel Coast from 
the mouth of the Coloroon to the extreme limit of point 
Kumari, now known as Comorin. The facts that they 
contented themselves with issuing only copper coins of 
inferior value, that these coins are met with more along the 
coast than in the interior, and they are not to be had 
beyond the banks of the Coloroon on the north and 
Madura on the west, point to the inevitable conclusion 
that the country lying within these borders should have 
been the extreme limits of the power of the Setupatis of 
Ramnad. If there had bcen any territorial expansion 
of this kingdom, it must have been in the direction of 
Ceylon and nct on the mainland itself. | 
А careful examination of the copper płate inscriptions 
and early records in the custody of the estate officials 
discloses the fact that Ше Setupatis had their capital in 
various places at different times, and the very length of 
the list points an ancient origin to this dynasty. They 
are as follows :—1. Kullotunga Cholanallur, 2. Vira- 
yadakondan, 3. Sembi, 4. Karandai, 5. Virai, 6. Tevai 
(Rameswaram), 7. Manavai, 8. Malavai, 9. Pugalur and 
łastly 10. Ramnad. It is impossible to give a connected list 
of Setupatis, at least from the time of Lunkhapura's con- 
quest, as the only sources of information—the inscriptions 
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and coppér plate, Sasanadis i їп Ше Rameswaram temple. 
and the old Cadjan Yecords ' ią the archives: of the ` 
Ramnad Paldce—have been either. wantonly destroyed or ` 
eaten away by time. Howevęk,. An. an. old: manuscript 

the names of a few Setupatis who- Вай“ lived: before the ` 
seventeenth century, have beea deciphered, | But. the Нас: 
given is of no historical value, as it isa mere catalogue ‘of. ij 
names unsubstantiated by any dates or incidents of. 
corroborative nature. 

In conclusion, a careful investigation of the. (деш 'and 
authorities narrated above leads an unbiased mind, in. the - 
opinion of the present writer, to come to the conclusion 
that in the light of modern investigations, both the 
theories discussed above have to be completely modified, 
and the truth seems to be, as in all matters of controversy, 
in the middle. While the theory propounded in the Calcutta 
Review has to be rejected, care must be taken not to give 
undue importance to the’ power and prestige of a family 
which has.always been content to play a subordinate róle 
in the struggles for supremacy so often made by the South 
Indian Kings of old. i 


T. R. RANGASWAME AYYANGAR, МА. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SONNETS, POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS.- By . 
the late Charles Russell, M.A., LA.R.O. (Calcutta, 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) 


Lovers of “ре Good, the Beautiful," are indebted to 
Mr. J. A. Chapman of the Imperial Library for his 
collection of the poetical remains of Charles Russell, 
formerly Principal of Patna College, whose death in 
Palestine in November 1917 his friends will never cease 
to mourn. Their thanks are due also to Mr. Chapman 
for the memoir and eight introductory sonnets which he 
has prefixed to the volumc. These, despite some tendency 
to exaggeration of style, make it possible for readers who 
were not personally acquainted with Russell to feel 
something of the atmosphere which 'surrounded him. 
The collected poems alone do not suffice for this ; perhaps 
because they are not sufficiently numerous or long; 
perhaps because poetry was not the natural vehicle of 
Russell's most intimate and characteristic thoughts. The 
poems are the work of an accomplished scholar, but they 
only partly express what was far better than his scholar- * 
ship, the unusual Бсашу and charm of his nature. These 
are indeed visible in his verses, but they needed the 
foreword which Mr. Chapman has adequately supplied, 
though not without the aid of thick type and some dis- 
regard of the rule that a sentence should have a verb 
in it. Ae 
What is the secret of the charm which Charles Russell 
cast over all his many friends, and indeed over almost all 
whom he met even as mere acquaintances ? Unusual as 
were his intellectual powers it was not his lot to accom- 
plish great things. Не died at the age of forty-five with 
strangely little achieved for one who had started on life's 
high enterprise so well equipped and with sueh lofty 
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purpose. Оп setting out for India at the age of twenty- 
seven he wrote eńthusiastically— ^.  '. 


“ But let me wake. The hour flies, 
The call has соте; I must arise ; 
Go forth to live, and do and strive ; 
'To work in harness, fail or thrive ; 


And in far regions of the earth : 
Make trial of my mauhood's worth.’ 


He had taken a First Class in Greats at Oxford, and had 
commenced early to gather much material for an original 
philosophic treatise, but this was not destined to see the 
light. 


** He sought for truth, ever with mind austere, ’ 


writes Mr. Chapman with much beauty of thought 
and expression — 


a but when the year 


Changed spring to winter many times, and still 
o peace was found, he turned to what was near, 
The cares of men, their toil, the fields they till." 


A footnote to one of Mr. Chapman's introductory 
sonnets tells us that all the manuscript material for his 
books on philosophy and economics, which Russell had 
selected to take home from India, lies at the bottom of 
the Mediterranean. The great works were not written. 
Had he lived longer he would undoubtedly have been 
entrusted with some high educational office. He was 
eminently fitted for such, and this was widely recognised. 
His noble death in the fields of Palestine, where he fell 
fighting with a valour and skill that all acknowledged, for 
country and what was to him literally the sacred cause of 
the world's liberty, cut his achievement short. But was 
this absence of achievement failure P There can be no 
hesitation in the answer. Russells achievement lay in 
himself. "The seéret of his charm was himself—the еадег- 
ness, the adventurousness, the loftiness, the joy, the fun, 
the friendliness and the unselfishness of the man himself, 
The intellectual capacity of the man was doubtless £reat, 
but his. character was greater. It may be doubted 
whether the works on philosophy and economics which he 
contemplated, but of which the progress was so slow, 
would have justified all the expectations of his friends. 
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It may still more be doubted whether Mr. Chapman is 
right in saying gf ‘‘ this verse of his" that it— . 


i ** has such power, 
'That when more proudly builded melodies 
Havesdied away, his still will bring him praise 
From meu, and will inspire the distant hour." 


But it will never be doubted by those who knew him that 
Charles Russell's was a singularly lofty, beautiful, frank 
and gifted nature, and that his friendship was an incentive 
and an inspiration. What more should a man aspire to P 
What shall new systems of philosophy and economics do 
that is better than to help, strengthen and make glad 
those who surround one ? 

His life was a quest of the good and true. To the fair 
and gracious lady who became his wife in 1914 he wrote— 


“The Good, the Beautiful —I sought them once 
In high Philosophy's austere domain ; 


Till — suddenly, опе day—l saw them plain: 
You were beside me; there incarnate stood, 
Before my eyes, the Beautiful, the Good." 


His filial tenderness finds expression in the lines in which 
he wrote of his Mother's— | 
‘starry love, 


Which lifts us to the skies above, 
And all the world more holy makes.” 


' 


His humour, keeping sanc his seriousness, breaks out in 
such pieces as “ Japan,” the tender lines ** To Nurse,” 
and * Wandering,” the last being in praise of tramps, 
of whom he announces— 


“ Yet Solomon, with all his wealth, 
Had not their freedom nor their health ; 
And most assuredly—ahem— 

Was not arrayed like one of them !" 


But if the secret of Russell's charm lay in a combination 
of delightful characteristics, it also lay in the fact that all 
these were grouped round a central quality, part revealed 
aud part concealed, which in its highest form 1s selfless- 
nes. [n his translations from Lucretius and the 
Buddhist classics he seems most nearly to attain to ex- 
pression of his inmost thoughts. The ancient moralists 
denunciations of '*selfzcraving" and ‘‘ thirst of life," of 
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“ blind desire” and '' passion's chains," are his: denuncia- , 
tions too.: . Of restless spirits it is written 


“Lo! each man tries ] 
ка, Thus to escape from self ; but vainly flies, 
' For self flies too, and clings unto him still." 


The way out is unselfish work. Philosophy may leave · 
life still an unknown country, but with this compass іп. 
one’s Дапд the way may become clear. -Russell's mòst 
characteristic lines are perhaps these— . 


**! Life's meaning foils our thought, 
w Baffles our brain ; 
Yet—hast thou wisdom bought-- 
Life's way is plain. . 


Brief for us gleams the light; 
. Death cometh sure : 
Live thou thy span aright ; 
Strive and endure ! " 


J. G. JENNINGS. 


A GUIDE TO THE OLD OBSERVATORIES AT 
DELHI, JAIPUR, UJJAIN, BENARES.—By 
С. К. Kaye, F.R.A.S. (Calcutta, Superintendent, 
. Government Printing, 1920. Pp. 108. Illustrated.) 


The author explains that three years ago he examined 
on behalf of the’ Archaeological Department the obser- 
vátories that were founded by Maharaja Jai Singh of 
Jaipur A. D: 1686:-1743 and the results of his investiga- 
tions were embodied in Vol..40 of the Archaeological 
. Survey. This volume is based on that larger work and 
should prove an extraordinarily interesting and useful 
guide to those who wish to understand the history and the 
original use of these great buildings. It is well arranged 
„ for- this purpose, as it opens with a historical introduction 
and description of the instruments generally. It then deals 
with the.sepdrate observatories, and the historical value 
of Jai Singh s work. Appendices on latitudes and longi- 
* tudes, equation of time and Hindu measures follow. It 
choses with a useful bibliography and glossary and a 
sufficient index. ЖЕ 
еге: [here аге many points of interest raised by the 
"wfiter and some of them much debated, Не declares 
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that “ generally speaking, Jai Singh's instruments are 
copies of; or direct developments from, those used by 
"Ulugh Beg of Samarcand A. D. 1394—1449, апа his pre- 
decessors and successors.” Не showed very considerable ` 
ingenuity in the actual constructions and in the use of - his 
instruments, and in the verification and correction of pre- ` 
viously recorded results, he showed closer contact with 
Muslim astronomy than Hindu. He was apparently in- 
different to European achievements, but that тау be 
explained by the fact that he had.conceived and partially 
carried out his scheme of research, before he knew of . 
the great advances in the West. The observatory at Delhi’ 
was probably built in 1724, and his tables were completed ` 
in 1728. In the latter year he sent Father Manuel to 
Europe, but Galileo's books were not removed from the 
Index till 1835. “ Greenwich Observatory was founded: 
some forty years before that at Delhi; Newton's 
Principia was written at the time of Jai Singh's birth ; 
Haygens died a few years later ; Flamsteed's catalogue of 
stars was first printed in 1688 ; Halley, in 1705, predicted 
the return of the comet named after him." Had Jai 
Singh followed the lines of research indicated by these 
discoveries, he might have been able to alter the whole 
condition of Indian scientific scholarship. As it was, his 
labours ended at his death. - М 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1892—1913). – Ву Rudyard 
Kipling. (Macmillan & Co.) 


This is a republication of letters contributed at various 
periods to the Morning Post, the Times, and Nask's 
Magazine. They deal mainly with travels іп America, 
Canada, Japan, Egypt, and abound in the picturesque 
descriptions, quaint stories, and pointed criticisms 
which we expect from Kipling. The members of the 
overseas- clubs express their thoughts on exile and on 
the problems of empire. The settlers ia Canada describe 
how towns grow up, like a mushroom „growth, almost 
in a single night, or how, sometimes, when they are 
expected to grow, they disappoint expectations and ruin 
those who placed their trust in real estate prospectuses. 
From a literary point of view the letters on Egypt are 
the most attractive, and one can almost feel the pressure 
of the.desert on the narrow strip of cultivation and 
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givilisatiód which «Ве Nile.makes possible. . The imperial 
setting of many of the.thoughts seems almost dut of date 
tó us now; and makes us realise ence more how much 
the war has changed things. - ` + 


+ 
p 


THE CAPTIVES.—By Hugh Walpole: (Macmillan's 
Empire Library.) i ^ 
This is a sombre story, and though it is after the manner 
of some of the author's earlier books, it will hardly give 
the same amount of pleasure. 'The darkness is on the 
whole too unrelieved, and we are scarcely willing to admit 
that life is so much of a bondage and a show. The title 
indicates the main idea. It is a story of revolt against 
the tyranny of convention —especially religious convention, 
and the heroine—Maggie Cardinal— wins deliverance and 
peace only when she has burst the bonds not only of 
religious, but also of social convention. Her character 
is vigorously drawn and her passionate desire for in- 
dependence is consistently dominant. She is in bondage 
three times over, first to her somewhat vulgar father, 
then to her fanaticał aunts and the no less fanati- 
cal fellow members of the Kingscote brethren sect, 
and finally to her ultra conventional апа slothfully 
minded husband. The description of the ways of the 
Kingscote brethren is excellent, ánd the effect produced 
- is skilfully analysed. The sceptic of the community comes 
to the conclusion that though many of the beliefs are based 
on elaborate self-deception, yet they are all attempts to 
realise the — somcthing—the mysterious, unescapable 
“ something *— which is behind all religious faith. In this 
book, as in his other novels, Mr. Walpole is unsurpassed 
in his power of setting forth the emotional effect of a 

particular physical environment. 


THE WISE BEASTS OF HINDUSTAN. —By Harry 
W.' Pike. (Carey Press.) | 


Mr. Pike gives us an English version of the -well- 
known collection of Indian tales and fables,- Hitopadisha. 
The book is not a translation, as a good deàl of the 
original text has been omitted and the dialogue has been 
altered to suit the taste of English children for whom it is 
intended. The stories are of a kind that cannot but 
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magic’ of the-jungle and talking beasts and birds. ` . 

„ The morals are nót pointed, because:to any iritelligent 
child they are obvious; and, as the writer- sąys, +“ English 
boys and girls like to find things out ог themselves !” 

The illustrations ,in- colour by the author himself are 
charming with that simplicity of composition that appeals 
to children. They manage tą convey some of the spirit 
of old Indian paintings in line and colour and have 
certainly caught the spirit of the stories. The clever line 
drawings and marginal sketches by E. G. Pierce are also 
excellent. К 

Children between seven and ten years of age would 
bless Father Christmas if he included this among his gifts. 


attract, children, witty ana wise, with the , nevér-failing 


PERIODICALS. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— July 1920. 


The book which is being reviewed in every periodical at 
present, has the place of honour in this issue, and Viscount 
Esher giving an interesting criticism of the concluding 
volumes of Mr. Buckle's Lifc of Lord Beaconsfield. 
The third article is a fascinating, study of conditions of 
Roman life and thought in the second 'century of our: 
era; and the manner in which Lord Ernle appreciates. 
the work of Apuleius is worthy of comparison with 
the extraordinarily vivid treatment of that period given 
by Dill, Glover, and other writers in their well-known 
books. Mrs. Oakley discusses the attitude of Mr. Alfred 
Lyall to Indian problems, and incidentally refers to the 
« valuable and interesting book " on *' Indian Nationality " 
recently published by Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, who is well 
known to readers of the Calcutta Review. ‘The most pro- 
found article in this number ison “ The Idea of Progress ” 
by R. Н. Murray, but it is doubtful whether it helps to- 
wards the clearing of our ideas on this most elusive topic. 
It is rather startling to fiad, however, how comparatively 
modern the idea of pragress is. The article on Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward is both interesting and illuminating. 
“ Тһе Problem of the Austrian Republic," by Dr. Josef 
` Redlich, suggests that there is much occasion for pessimistic 
thought on the political and economic featüre, of that 
* country, i IE 
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THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—July 1920. 


This number, opehs with a review of the recently published: 
life of Lord Kitchener, and'the review is as apprecia- 
_tive of the great Field-Marshal as is:the writer of the 
biography. An excellent philosophical article Ьу 
Mr. Butler Burke treats of the relations betwéen Intellect 
and Intuition, and theosophists would do well to study 
some of its conclusiens. Philosophy is also represented 
in, Mr, Ballards account of materialistic follies in a 
discussion which he appropriately calls “ The Last 
Flicker of Materialism." Mr. Е Alfred Faulkner ably 
defends Luther against the charge of responsibility for 
the Great War, and a well-timed article on the Pilgrim 
Fathers sets forth their bravery and their intolerance 
and gives them due credit for the part they played in the 
foundation of the* American. Commonwealth. Mr. E. 

Thompson writes interestingly upon his visit to 
Jerusalem during the Palestine Campaigń. 
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